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fotó ; books 

We are specialist publishers in the Leica field and offer a comprehensive 
selection of titles - including reprints of both catalogues and instruction 
books. 

Here is just a selection: 

NEW BOOK RELEASE 

LEICA & LEICAFLEX LENSES 

By G. Rogliatti. New enlarged & revised 2nd edltion. 

This is the most comprehensive work on Leica & Leicaflex lenses. The 
2nd edition has been completely revised and updated and includes text 
on new lenses and many additional or new illustrations. 172 pages includ¬ 
ing index plus tables showing quantities of each screw lense manufac- 
tured. E9. Post group 2 (USA $25 incl. air post). 

LEICA ILLUSTRATED GUIDE No.3 

by James Lager 

This latest book is packed with information relating to M’ and Leicaflex 
lenses and contains many illustrations of special Leica models and ac¬ 
cessories Complements the two previous illustrated guides A4 format: 
96 pages. £10. Post group 3 Also Leica Illustrated Guide No. 2. £11.5o! 
Post group 3. 

LEICA-R REFLEX MANUAŁ By Heinz von Uchem 

This new book covers the R3 and R3 MOT with motor lt is both an 
owners' operation manuał and a comprehensive guide to the consider- 
able rangę of lenses and accessories. 152 pages 8 full-colour and over 
60 black and white illustrations Hardback £7. Post group 2 
Now with separate 12-page supplement covering R4 MOT and new 
lenses £1 post paid 

THE LEICA COLLECTORS GUIDE compiled by D R. Grossmark 
Fully illustrated guide of equipment, accessories 1926-1960. 341 illus¬ 
trations covering 525 codę words £4. Post group 1 

LEICA CATALOGUE REPRINTS 

Our list includes the 1931. 1933. 1936. 1955/58. 1961 Leltz General Cata¬ 
logues - all reprinted from the original and fully illustrated Ali at £3 
each Post group 1 

LEICA INSTRUCTION BOOK REPRINTS 

All are reproductions of the originals and include: Book 1 Leica 111 
lila, Standard and 250 models; Book 2: Leica 111c, lllf & iii g; Book 
3 Leica Ml, 2, 3, 4 & MP, MD, MDA & Motor Drives for M2 & 4 Expo- 
sure meters MC, MR & MR4; Book 4 M5, CL, Leicaflex, SL & SL2 SL 
MOT cameras. bellows-R, tubes etc; Book 5 Leica close-up and reflex 
instructions 1933-1975. All fully illustrated. invaluable reference All at 
£3 each Post group 1 Other instruction books available 

LEICA FOTOGRAFIE 1953-1979 

Extensive list of back issues available Good selection listed 

Send today for our FREE comprehensive book list 
giving fuli details of our wodd-wide postał services. 
Postage charges (UK only) Group 1 75p Group 2 £1 
Group 3 £1.50 

Overseas orders sent surface mail: Group 1 £1, 

Group 2 £1.50, Group 3 £2. Payment: unless madę by draft 
on a London Bank. please add extra 50p to cover charges 
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WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 

A cuatomor Is tho most Imporlnnt porson ovor In our shop —In person, by msll or 
by telophone. 

A cuatomor Is not depondont on us —wo oro dependent on hlm. 

A cuatomor Is not on Intorruptlon ot our work — ho Is tho purposo of lt. We aro 
not dolng hlm o fovour by sorvlng hlm-ho Is dolng us a favour by glvlng us the 
opportunlty to do ao. 

A customer Is not on outsldor to our business —ho Is o port ot lt. 

A cuatomor Is not o cold stotlstlc-ho Is flosh and blood. human wtth (eellnga and 
omotlons llko our own. 

A customer is not somoono to nrguo or match wtts wtth —nobody ovor won an 
argument with o cuatomor. 

A customor'3 purchnao from Burlington Cemorns la not |ust en oxchongo of 
photogrophlc cqulpmont for monoy. lt Is o personol transoctlon domandlng our 
contlnuing Intoroat ond holp os long as II Is roqulrod. 

Aro you rccoMng this sorvlco from your dealer? If not. . chenge your daalor. 


20-21 Burlington Arcade 
London W1V OHU 
tel 01 493 0040/01 629 7949 








The DARKACH & DEREK KEWSLETTER 


THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER is the 

only subscription Leica magazine published in 
the United States. 

It is a 36-page bi-monthly (1981) of news, articles, 
tests, features, and photographs by and for the 
American Leica user. 

If you use or collect Leica cameras, if you are 
interested in the ways others use them, if you 
want news of the latest equipment or the latest 
ideas and issues in America Leica photography, 
the Barnack & Berek Newsletter is essential 
equipment. 

Get the next six issues of the BARNACK & BEREK 
NEWSLETTER — send $15 U.S. ($25 airmail) to: 

THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER 
PO Box 3201 
Minneapolis MN 55403 
USA 




Owners 


Easibind Lfcd.,4 Uxbndge SŁ,London,W8 7SZ. 


Bind it 

I3ind your copies of 
£eica-Johgrafie 

The binder is finished in Green binding and is a very 
attractive book on the bookshelf. It is Gold blocked with 
the title on the spine and supplied with a set of self- 
adhesive dates which are easily fixed on to the spine in 
specially Gold blocked frames. 

Price £ 3.50p inclusive post paid, or U.S.A. $ 6.75. 

When ordering please State which years are to be blocked 
for the binder (two years per one binder) 
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A comprehensive five-volume treatise on the Leica system, described in 
detail by the well-known Leica enthusiast Paul-Henry van Hasbroeck. 
NOW AVAILABLE. Volume I, part I, “The Barnack Years” in comme- 
moration of Oskar Barnack’s centenary year. The contents include: 

— A superb translation of Barnack*s own 1931 story “How the Leica was cre- 
ated" 

, _ a tribute by famous Photographer Theo Kisselbach “Oskar Barnack's lOOth 

Birthday. 1.11.79”. 

^ — The Leitz Company story from its inception. with many photographs of histori- 

cal interest from the Wetzlar archives 
I — Early Leitz photomicrographic and macro cameras 

« — New pictures of the Barnack cine, UR and third prototype cameras 

1 — Several “0" series models, including Barnack s personal camera, are shown to- 

| gether for the first time. 

— Panoramie Leica photographs of Wetzlar by O Barnack 

- Rare Leica l’s, C’s and Compurs. 

Hk — Development of the Standard, II. III. lila and 250 cameras 

- A profile of Max Berek, plus a surprise chapter on Dr August Nagel 

This imposing A4 format book contains between its colour covers 96 pages of 
text. together with over 200 photographs and illustrations 
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£ 12.50 including post and packing. (50. — DM) 

$ 32.00 (U S A.) Airmail 
Also still available a limited number of Volume II "Rare and unusual M type Leica 
cameras and accessories" 

£ 7.50 including post and packing. (25. — DM) 

$ 16.00 (U.S.A.) Airmail 

Foreign customers outside the U.K. please remit by sterling draft. 
American customers may remit by personal cheques. 

PHOTO-HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

34 Bury Walk, London SW3 6QB. Great Britain. 
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Our front cover: 

42-year-old Manfred 
Grohe is a photographer 
by profession and coop- 
erates on a free-lance 
basis with several news- 
papers and magazines. 
Twenty years ago he 
started working with Lei- 
ca cameras and, in the 
meantime, has amassed 
a collection of eight. 

The 21 mm Super Angu- 
lon, with which the front- 
cover photo was taken, 
is one of the best in his 
collection of lenses, he 
says. Here the wing of 
the Cessna piane has 


been included in the pic- 
ture in a manner which 
is not felt to be disturb- 
jng in any way. On ac- 
count of the extreme 
depth of field of the 
wide-angle lens, extend- 
ing from the lower sur- 
face of the wing to the 
horizon, the observer 
obtains the impression 
that he is present on the 
flight. 

On this occasion, Mount 
St. Helens presented a 
tranquil countenance. 
Not so very long before 
this photo was taken the 
yolcano had errupted 



several times destroying 
the countryside and 
every form of life within a 
compass of 30 miles. 











READERS’ LETTERS 



Keep it up ... 

I was very glad to observe in LP 7/80 
that you have begun to exercise criti- 
cism about the increasing use of long 
academic words borrowed from for- 
eign languages. It has obviously be- 
come fashionable — not only in the 
field of photographic literaturę - to 
bandy about with "imported words” 
and thus baffle the uninitiated reader. 
This has nothing to do with a reaction- 
ary attitude towards foreign matters; it 
is simply respect for one’s mother 
tongue and its cultivation. 

Wolfram Heizmann, Bad Wurzach 

Credit is due to Prof. Gruber and Dr. 
Boje for the time and trouble they took 
to launch an attack on the arrogant, 
pseudo-scientific language employed 
by certain writers in the field of photo- 
graphy I would like to see greater at- 
tempts and morę initiative, in quite a 
variety of different fields. to cut down 
gradually on this "sociological Chi- 
nese". Kurt Henn, Cologne. 

A finał word about the front cover of 
LP 5/80 

As the photographer responsible for 
the picture on the cover of LP 5/80 I 
would like to point out to Mr H. Musov 
that the “unsharp" photo in question 
has been successful, in the meantime, 
in several International photo contests. 
It is therefore only fair for me to "exon- 
erate" the Editor in this manner for his 
decision to publish Picture criticism is 
all very well, but where are we going to 
land if the quality of a photograph is to 
bear a direct relationship to the price of 
the apparatus with which it was taken. 
Certainly, a camera with a high initial 
cost CAN serve as the basis for a 
"good" photograph, but a great many 
pictures have been published which 
were taken with much simpler appara¬ 
tus There are (thank goodness) a 
whole lot of other criteria to be consid- 
ered Ingo Hecker, Bolheim 

For the sake of a change 

If you happen to read as many photo¬ 
graphic lournals as I have done in re- 
cent years. you are bound to have no- 
ticed that the same topics crop up time 


and again and it is not unusual to see 
even the same pictures published in 
different magazines. Beautiful as these 
pictures usually are, I feel there is a 
definite lack of variety. This is the rea- 
son behind the idea to send you the 
two accompanying photos for discus- 
sion. They were taken at an aviation ex- 


hibition in Germany with a Leica R3- 
Mot, 50mm f/2 Summicron, 1/60 sec. at 
f/11 on llford FP 4 They are not the re- 
sult of using flash, as one might im- 
agine. A TV-team happened to be 
producing a documentary just at that 
moment and illuminated the turbines 
with floods. H.-J. Hellwig, Hildesheim 
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PLEASURE AS THE MOTIVATION 


Dear Readers, morę pleasure from your photography is what 
we wish all of you in 1981. We want to do our part, through 
providing a forum for discussion, to keep interest in photo¬ 
graphy alive in these rather troubled times. 

In the first issue of a new year it is customary for the Editor of 
a magazine to announce a programme for the coming 
months, spiced with promises of all the things which are go- 
ing to be improved. We also have a “programme". 

Before entering into the details, the present moment is a fit- 
ting opportunity to devote some thought to a 50-year jubilee. 
It was in 1931, namely, that the first journal with the title "Lei- 
ca’ appeared at the newsagents in Germany. It was edited 
by Curt Emmermann and published in his own firm in Berlin. 
Even in those early days the subtitle was “Hefte fur Kleinfilm 
Photographie und Projektion" (approx. magazine for 35mm 
photography and projection). A few years later the proprietor 
was obliged to change the name to "Kłeinfilmfoto", sińce the 
word “Leica" was found to savour of unfair advertising. The 
magazine continued to appear, still under the guidance of 
Curt Emmermann, until 1942. A fresh start was madę again 
in 1949 after the monetary reform with Heinrich Stóckler as 
Editor. It then received its presents title “Leica Fotografie" 
and responsibility for publishing was taken over by Um- 
schau Verlag, Frankfurt. In 1974 Hugo Schóttle assumed the 
editorship and ran the magazine until his untimely death on 
7th March 1980. 

The numbers which appeared in the years 1931 to 1942 are 
coveted collectors’ items, especially for those people who 
are interested in the history of photography. This is the rea- 
son why the Schliemann Verlag (Ballindamm 35, D-2000 
Hamburg 1) decided to bring out facsimile copies of these 
early issues. (Enquires should be sent to Schliemann before 
31/3/81). 

Throughout these years, our magazine has served as a 
source of ideas in photographie composition, as an instruc- 
tor in the exploitation of the latest techniques yet, at the 
same time, as a mirror of the changing photographie styles. 
We hope to pursue these aims in futurę. It is our declared in- 
tention to keep our editorial eye on as many fields as possi- 
bie and provide space for the expression of widely differing 
views, either through the medium of pictures or text, pro- 
vided we consider such materiał as a suitable means of ani- 
mating the morę exacting, critical kind of reader. 

Now that we are starting a fresh year, we feel that it is quite a 
good moment to address our readers with a very special re- 
quest: if you do personally decide to send in pictures, take 
the time to sit down and write a letter explaining why you 
took them in the first place and why you took them in the 
particular manner in which they are presented. Do not forget 
to include relevant technical data, both with respect to eon- 
siderations at the time of the exposure as well as any spe¬ 
cial techniques you may have employed in the darkroom in 
the case of prints. Just write in the usual way you would tell 
a friend what you did in order to get the results. For example, 
take the way Mrs. Helga Egelhofer put her thoughts to paper 


(you will find her oontribution on page 4). Her initial reac- 
tion to our request for “the background story" was a violent 
protest: “What, l’ve gotta write something, too? Not me! I’ve 
said all I wanted to in the pictures. Anybody who can't get 
the message that way...". I then gave her morę or less the 
above “advice". With some reluctance she later consented to 
my request. Once you have read her story, I am surę you will 
agree that although it may not exactly be great literaturę, the 
personal thoughts she has written down are very beautiful 
and of value to other photographers. 

Helga Egelhofer’s work as well as the contribution from M. 
Schmitz, reveal, jointly, a further point worth noting: the im- 
portance of the "theme". The majority of Leica Photography 
readers expect, in the first place, the treatment of specific 
subjects or themes in preference to the good, single photo- 
graph without thematic context. 

A few weeks ago I was invited to hołd a seminar for an asso- 
ciation of young amateur photographers in Austria. The jury 
responsible for reviewing the students’ work decided that in 
futurę participants in contests should be permitted to submit 
not only single prints but also series with a common theme 
and that the latter must then be assessed as such. The rea- 
son is the growing endeavour to favour not only the individu- 
al photograph, which is judged essentially according to aes- 
thetic principles, but to encourage photographers to occupy 
themselves intensively over a lengthy period of time with a 
self-assigned theme, in other words, to use the photogra- 
phic medium morę consciously as a means of self-discovery 
and self-expression. Some of the participants in the work- 
shop produced interesting examples which gave an indica- 
tion of the potential scope. One young lad had noticed, for 
instance, how the people coming out of a church walked 
past a beggar without heeding him. This gave the boy the 
idea of tracking down further cases of estranged human re- 
lationships. In other words, he set about observing how peo¬ 
ple conduct themselves under a variety of social conditions. 
He was later asked by an instructor why he did not stick to 
this original encounter with the beggar. It was suggested 
that he should have gone after him, watched him for a time, 
found out how he lived, discreetly discover whether he was 
“genuinely" needy or a "Professional” beggar. Whatever the 
outeome, the latter example only goes to show how thematic 
ideas can suddenly develop from events in everyday life, 
provided you do not get bogged down in superficialities in 
the “foreground". 

In addition to souvenir snaps and photos recordmg special 
events, which we by no means wish to ignore, you can ex- 
pect to see morę space devoted in futurę to the inereasmg 
trend towards the thematic treatment of photographie sub¬ 
jects, irrespective of whether these are concerned with na¬ 
turę study, social problems, psychology or pure aesthetics. 
The application of photographie skills in the manner de- 
scribed has provided many photographers with fresh moti- 
vation and enabled them to extract morę sense and satisfac- 
tion from their hobby Yours sincerely, Walter Boje 
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The tranquil world of grey and beige 

By Helga Egelhofer 


W hat a lot of fuss and nonsense about a few pictures! I 
find it almost incredible that I am now supposed to 
write something serious about my efforts with the delightful 
“toy" which I had taken along. 

It is grotesque to say the least: I had driven away on the 
spur of the moment to seek the most remote end of the 
beach on this lonely island in the hopes of not bumping into 
some school outing or late holidaymaker. I simply wanted to 
puli out my cameras and inconspicuously take a few photos 
in still-life manner. Back home, not long after I had received 
the results, I was obliged to listen to the suggestion: "Write a 
bit of accompanying text and send them off." 

I replied that I had nothing further to say and that the slides 
spoke for themselves. It was perfectly obvious for anyone to 
see what they expressed: the desire to get away from all 
stress and noise, see quite simple things with new eyes, 
such as tones of beige and grey in the very finest shades, or 
the fascinating play of light and shade. Indeed, I would have 
prefered to leave out all colour and draw attention, at the 
very most, to the remaining traces of pastel, bleached co¬ 
lour. 

To be alone implies for me to relearn the proper use of my 
eyes and not to have to talk. In this instance it meant em- 
barking on a smali voyage of discovery over the wide ex- 
panse of sand and then come across a brown glass bottle 
through which the sun shone. It also involved standing in 
front of a platform and watching how the sand drifted 
through the gaps in the weather-worn planking and built up 
round heaps on the other side. It also meant observing how 
geological processes take place in the smallest space-how, 
for instance, hard and soft materiał can become amalgamat- 
ed. How, on that occasion the returning tide dissolved a lay- 
er of snów which had been sprinkled with sand by the wind. 
And then there was the surprise of a track leading straight 
across the sand, filled in white by the snów at a later point of 
time. Further, to learn how different sand can be: light as a 
bank of mist as it is carried over the entire stretch of beach 
by the wind or shaped into heavy dark ribs when it is wet. 
And then I remember the jetsam which was lying around on 
the beach: baskets and boots, barrels and bails of straw, 
scraps of paper and plastic and boards of wood in all 
shapes. Each item had lost its original purpose; together 
they had become foreign bodies on the seashore and had 
adapted themselves, some morę some less, to the new en- 
vironment. 

Although it was hard to recognize the original form, metal 
betrayed its presence through black-brown rust stains, and 
glass appeared frosted as if it had been sand-blasted. 

A bit morbid one might say Thoughts about the transitory 
naturę of things are certainly hard to suppress. It was like an 
enormous plain of sand on which former articles of con- 
sumption and domestic utensils lay scattered and gave the 
impression of uselessness - yet, in this environment they 
acquired a new and unique fascination. The entire scene 


was quite still and did not trouble the wind which blew 
across it without ceasing. Gentle, too, were the colours and 
configurations. 

There were countless things to see without the thought ever 
arising of having to search for something particular, In this 
respect the camera is much stricter: it has a prescribed for¬ 
mat and demands to be filled selectively. It compelled me, 
for example, to restrict the extent of the cycle track, although 
it led far into the distance. The composition on the screen 
obliged me to recognize that the oblique shadow of a 
barbed-wire fence is nothing morę than a real supplement to 
the horizontal lines. The camera helped me to pick out, on 
the vast, ribbed surface of the sand, a single mussel and de- 
pict it in such a manner that it served as representative for all 
the other thousands of mussels lying around. 

Up there on the northern coast of Germany I looked for all of 
this and found it, too: the solitude, the opportunity to ob- 
serve, the complete freedom to gazę and contemplate aim- 
lessly, have the sole task of taking notes with the camera 
and to frame an observation morę clearly. 

Now when I have to sit down and try and describe a few of 
these pictures, I feel it is asking a little too much. Why should 
I try and explain in verbal terms that which I have already ex- 
pressed morę adequately in my pictures? They were taken, 
after all, entirely for my own sake and I believe anyone who 
takes pictures for his own pleasure is entitled to retain his 
own thoughts about them. In fact, photography is not really a 
hobby for me; it is a part of me and one of the possibilities 
through which I can come to terms with my surroundings. 
And with myself, as well. The latter must rank as a priority for 
each and every one of us. 

My camera is a Leica R3 and the lenses I used exclusively 
on this occasion were a 50mm f2 Summicron R and a 
135mm f2.8 Elmarit R. I protected them from drops of water 
and flying sand with a UV-filter. The film chosen was Agfa- 
chrome 50 S Professional sińce it does not exaggerate the 
colours. I must confess that I took no particular notę of the 
aperture and shutter speed combinations, because l have 
found the automatic exposure metering of the Leica R3 to be 
as reliable as anything I know. On a few occasions when l 
decided to interfere and cut exposure by half to one fuli f- 
stop, the result was an underexposed transparency. The 
fine, white sand merely appeared dirty grey as if it was wet. 
At f5.6 on duli days the shutter speed ranged between 1/ 
60th and 1/125th second. On account of the flying sand, 
which constantly reached as high as my knees, I was reluct- 
ant to take closeups of smali objects one the ground with a 
supplementary lens. Even when shooting normal subjects at 
eye level I found it was unwise to stand still for long, sińce 
the wind piled the sand higher and higher up my legs. I 
changed films in the wet part of the beach in the relatively 
safe zonę between the waves and the drifting sand. Even in 
this relatively safe spot, changing lenses was not quite void 
of danger. ■ 
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Picture stories to make you think 

By Fritz Kempe 


34-year-old Otmar Landt, the author of the pictures on 
pages 8-10, is a technician in the aviation industry. 
Whilst doing his stint of obligatory military service be- 
tween 1967 and 1969 he was employed logically as 
an aircraft mechanic. In the “Bundeswehr" this meant 
taxiing the Starfighters out of the hangers in the morn- 
ing, checking them over and being of generał assist- 
ance to the pilot. "It wasn't a bad time,” he said. 

“But then there was this business with photography.” 
Both the father and his elder brother were addicts. It 
was therefore understandable when Otmar Landt 
madę early acquaintance with the developing tank 
and chemistry. He also “inherited" the cast-off came- 
ras. Shortly after release from the Bundeswehr and 
returning to his previous occupation in the aviation in¬ 
dustry, Otmar Landt spent his entire savings on pho¬ 
tography. In 1970 he married - and began a second 
apprenticeship as a photographer. His first personal 
acquisition was a Leica M3 with four lenses. 

During his apprenticeship days he always went on 
holiday by bicycle. He collected his impressions on 
the way in the form of colour transparencies in order 
to show the folks back home “just how beautiful it 
was”. "Impression", seems to be a key word when 
one talks to Otmar Landt. “Even without a camera I 
like to collect impressions,” he said. England and the 
English obviously seem to have madę a profound and 
lasting impression on him. He was there with his 
school class for the first time in 1963, naturally all of 
them with bicycles. In the meantime, Otmar Landt has 
been across the channel to England morę than a doz- 
en times and his wife fortunately shares his Anglo- 
phile and cycling passions. "It is much easier to make 
contact with strangers when you are on the road with 
a bike. I like the English, - and you can still come 
across past history in Britain.” One would not be 
wrong in thinking that Otmar Landt sets himself per¬ 
sonal assignments. In view of his knowledge of the 
country and its people (seen with the eyes of a for- 
eigner) it is morę than likely that we will one day see 
materiał for an unconventional picture-book about 
England. 

Otmar Landt is the kind of photographer who relies on 
spontaneous reaction, i.e., the immediate recognition 
of a potential subject. A typical example is the picture 
of the child peering through condensation on car win- 
dow. On that occasion, the traffic moved slowly for- 
wards in two columns, and a brief stop sufficed for 
Landt to shoot two pictures. One of them can be seen 
on the following page. In the meantime - the latter 


photo was taken in 1978 — the Landts also get 
around by automotive power, yet the bicycles are of- 
ten to be seen strapped to the roof rack. For the 
reconnaissance of smaller areas they are still "indis- 
pensable”. It is not difficult to deduct a theory from 
this practice: the morę slowly and circumspectly a 
photographer travels through a landscape, the morę 
intensive his impressions are likely to be. 

“Once you have learnt to observe properly, you begin 
to realize that there are subjects abounding every- 
where,” Landt said. This pertinent remark should be 
heeded by all those photographers who maintain that 
there is nothing left worth photographing in the world. 
In this respect Landt can serve as a good example, 
just as he, too, drew inspiration from others. Back in 
1960 he regularly bought Life and is still a reader of 
Leica Photography. “I needed a lot of time before I 
had worked my way through all the phases and all the 
cliches. Stimuli are of course necessary, but you have 
got to find and keep to your own way.” The route 
which Landt took was a project of self-discovery. 

As far as the private side of Otmar Landt’s photogra¬ 
phy is concerned it is true to say that he has re- 
mained essentially an amateur at heart and is perfect- 
ly conscious of the inherent freedom which so many 
hobby photographers do not fully exploit in his opin- 
ion. Apart from this, he also uses professionally a 
4x5 inch view camera for colour photography. After 
his apprenticeship, namely, Landt took over a post in 
the Photographic Department of the "Landesbild- 
stelle” in Hamburg. Here it is his job to document new 
architecture and city planning work for the Hamburg 
Municipal Authorities. From this static colour photo¬ 
graphy with a large-format camera he still derives 
considerable satisfaction. Yet, for his personal pro- 
jects in his leisure time he declines to work with any- 
thing but a 35mm camera. Only this kind of camera 
permits him to capture spontaneous moments, to re- 
cord visual experiences directly, and this is what mat- 
ters to Landt. An instance was a walk round Hamburg 
harbour in 1978 (see photo on next page but one). Al- 
though the tour was a worthwhile personal experi- 
ence, it resulted in only one picture. The reflection of 
the pedestrians in the window of a bar lent the latter a 
strange dimension. The lonely Pierrot (Page 16) was 
encountered in Paris. Whatever it was that fascinated 
him he tried to capture it. We believe he has suc- 
ceeded. “Picture stories to make you think" is there¬ 
fore a fitting synopsis, as a Hamburg newspaper re- 
ported. ■ 
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Interpreting with light 

The photography of plastic works of art Part II 


I n the 8/80 issue of Leica Photography I mentioned that 
when taking pictures in museums — assuming photogra¬ 
phy is allowed at all - there is often little choice but to ac- 
cept the prevailing conditions created by the presence of vi- 
sitors and the type of lighting installed. There is then little 
scope for a personal “interpretion" of the work of art con- 
cerned. The situation is a little different, however p if the mu* 
seum architect has exercised good taste in the design of the 
showcases and the arrangement of the lighting. If he has 
studied the objects carefully and aimed the lamps in a fitting 
nnanner, he can greatly facilitate the work of the photogra- 
pher. 

Jens Schumann of Berlin sent us convincing examples of 
such a situation which he took in the Dahlem Museum. 
There, all the most important items are ideally iiluminated by 
spotlights each of which is positioned in such a manner that 
the essential features are highlighted and the less significant 
Parts are left in shadow. Is a subjective interpretation at all 
possible under such perfect yet given conditions? 

"I used no additional light and concentrated my attention on 
the right camera-angle and the most effective amount of 
cropping for each subject," Jens Schumann wrote. “This is 
the reason why the series does not include any full-length 
shots but only picks out details — with the intention, obvi- 
ously, of providing a morę intense, realistic impression. It is 
the close-up, to borrow yet another term from the world of 
motion-pictures, which enhances this effect of on-the-spot 
proximity, and it can be appreciated most clearly in the de- 
tail-shot of the Chinese ceremoniał axe. Filling the entire for¬ 
mat, the mask with the menacing teeth and grotesque ex- 
pression seems to literally jump out of the page at the ob- 
server. Due to the tightly-cropped section, one has no idea 
of the original scalę or that it was originally part of a sword. 
The objects appear on paper much larger than they actually 
are in reality, and the result is all the morę astonishing. The 
background in all these instances is unsharp on account of 
the close rangę, yet this does not detract from the lack of di- 
mensionality and simply provides a certain impression of 
depth." So much for Schumann’s explanations accompany- 
ing his pictures. He used a Leica R3, lenses of normal and 
slightly longer focal length which he stopped down to f/2.8 
or f/4.5 according to the light level and llford HP 5 which he 
developed in Neofin. 

If we turn up the contribution by Robert Hausser in LP 6/80 
(The art of photographing art), my own article in LP 8/80 (In¬ 
terpreting with light — Part I) and the present work sent in by 
Jens Schumann — and compare the lot, then one thing be- 
comes immediately obvious: there is (fortunately) no patent 
recipe for the photography of art. Each and every photogra- 
pher must seek his own personal solution to the task he has 
set himself and then be consistently loyal to his decision. 
There is no reason why he should not allow himself, in the 


initial stages, to be stimulated by the work of other photogra- 
phers. If he takes up the linę of thought of a particular artist 
and approaches a problem in a similar manner, there is like- 
ly to be little objection. When someone, for example, em- 
ploys a spotlight to illuminate an object — as in the case of 
the architect in the Dahlem Museum - he is bound to use 
the same technique as the iatter. But he should ask himse 
beforehand WHY he wishes to use this form of lighting 
(unless it is already installed, as in the case of Jens Schu¬ 
mann^ contribution). Andreas Feininger wrote in one of his 
most recent books that the WHY is decisive for the HOW. I 
you are quite elear about the reasons for photographing 
something, why you want to select a particular section and 
isolate it from its surroundings, then you are likely to take the 
right decision about the photographic approach. 

When comparing the three essays mentioned, we realize, 
furthermore, that quite generał photographic issues are up 
for discussion. That which has been demonstrated and 
found valid for the reproduction of works of art applies 
equally well to a variety of other subjects, such as still-life or 
even portraits. Indeed, in the case of these and similar motifs 
the location and the lighting play an important role, perhaps 
THE most decisive role. It is hardly a coincidence that An¬ 
dreas Feininger chose, as the subject for his latest book, 
morę or less as the finishing touch to his literary achieve- 
ments, the topie of “Light and lllumination in Photography . 
One of the introductory statements runs: "Every form of crea- 
tive activity has one dominating medium. In the case of oil 
painting it is the colour, in sculpture it is space, in dancing it 
is rhythm and in musie it is sound. The preva!ent element in 
photography is light." Unfortunately many photographers re- 
gard light simply as a necessary condition to render an im¬ 
age on film, measure it quantitatively but forget to appreciate 
its different qualities. Training our eyes to assess the charac- 
teristics of light — either available or created artificially — is 
the most vital thing we have to learn as photographers. We 
can train our appreciation for lighting effects, sharpen our 
perceptive faculties daily, without taking a single photograph 
by simply observing how one and the same subject (a smali 
object, a landscape or a face) alters its appearance under 
different lighting conditions. High-contrast or soft, directed or 
scattered, warm or cool light, point-source or uniformly even 
illumination — all these characteristics influence not merely 
the form and colours of a subject but provide us with infor- 
mation about the substance, cali to mind different sensa- 
tions and feelings. As mentioned, you can learn to observe 
these phenomena without a camera at hand. Morę promis- 
ing, however, is a kind of “five-finger exercise" in which you 
shoot a series of pictures and try to record, in a systematic 
manner, the varying qualities of light - and then analyse the 
results afterwards. One talks about some people being “mu¬ 
sical": you can acquire a similar talent with your eyes by 
training your powers of observation W.B. 
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The Bolshoi Ballet 


A mateur photographers who travel to foreign 
countries are, in a way, private reporters who de- 
scribe that which they have seen and experienced on 
the trip through the medium of pictures. Quite honest- 
ly, they are frequently just as well equipped as their 
Professional photojournalist colleagues and hardly 
less well versed in the photographic technicalities. As 
far as quantity is concerned, too, these globe-trotters 
come home with as great a haul of films as the repor¬ 
ters sent out by the large-circulation magazines. Why 
is it, then, that the slide shows which these people 
give tum out to be so boring, at least for those mem- 
bers of the audience who were not on the tour? Alt- 
ernatively, why are their picture series, which they 
send in to publishers such as this magazine, so sel- 
dom suitable for publication? I believe the reason is 
that one element has always been lacking: the mental 
preparation. 

Whatever the theme or basie idea behind the pictures 
which one wants to take on a journey, the results will 
be all the morę interesting when one carefully pre- 
pares the entire project at home with the aid of rele- 
vant literaturę and picture books showing the various 
kind of subjects to be found on the spot. The morę 
thorough the initial investigations, the morę keenly 
you are likely to observe the land and its people. 
These preparations have little to do, immediately, with 
picture-taking, yet we have often had cause to men- 
tion the necessity in a variety of articles. In our deci- 
sion to publish Robert Lebeck’s photos of the Bolshoi 
Ballet, we wanted to draw attention to another, analo- 
gous point. They were taken from a story which Le- 
beck, together with a fellow-journalist, covered for the 
magazine Stern. What can we learn from this series 
which can be applied, perhaps, to other topics? 
When we hear the name “Bolshoi”, most of us imme¬ 
diately connect it (irrespective of the orthography!) 
with the world-famous ballet. Some may go a stage 
further and mention Anna Pavlovna, the disciplined 
Corps de Ballet, or the present star ballerina Natalja 
Bessmertnova. The photojournalist on assignment 
must deliver some of this atmosphere, and you will 
have to fulfil these expectations, too, if you decide to 
make Bolshoi your chosen theme. As an amateur you 
will have a much tougher job than an accredited re¬ 
porter from a newspaper. But let us assume you have 
managed to take, from your seat in the stalls, a few 
dance photos of the ensemble and, with the aid of a 
fast tele. have even caught a ballerina in flight. Fine, 
but it is still inadequate for a reportage. The readers of 


a magazine, the audience at a slide show, expect 
morę today. 

Picture stories, commentaries, reportage — they all 
have something in common with motion-picture pho- 
tography. They relate, like a story, changing location 
and manner of representation. Full-figure and close- 
up shots are exploited dramatically; the main plot is 
backed up by interesting subsidiary themes. This re- 
quires, from the outset, observation with a wakeful eye 
for that which there is to see as well as the ability to 
decide which views are just as everyone expects and 
which situations are different than assumed or, at 
least, “other” than back home - and therefore inter¬ 
esting to the prospective audience. The morę thought 
you have given to your theme beforehand, the easier 
it is to separate important aspects from the common- 
place. The expected, the well-known subjects repre- 
sent no fresh information and can therefore, under 
certain circumstances, even be left out. Surprise situ¬ 
ations provide the best reportage photos even if they 
are not the “best” pictures from an aesthetic point of 
view. Robert Lebeck learnt, for example, that the pa- 
trons of the theatre are lent an opera glass on enter- 
ing the foyer. His picture of the visitors in the dress 
circle is typical of an unexpected and therefore infor- 
mative reportage photo. Also surprising is the shot of 
the 70-year-old dancing teacher. Marina Semjonov, 
the first prima ballerina to take the stage after the Oc- 
tober Revolution and who was awarded the rare title 
"People’s Artist”, still passes on to her pupils today 
that which she has mastered herself. A simple and 
yet moving picture. 

Picture stories do not always have to depict some¬ 
thing sensational; this applies to most themes. Keep 
a look-out for the characteristic, the norma! situation 
as well as the unusual; for example, the smali inci- 
dents on the side which most people would overlook. 
Robert Lebeck noticed, for instance, that a handful of 
musicians continued to play chess immediately be- 
fore they were due to perform. 

So the reportage, even that taken on privately by an 
amateur, calls for background knowledge about the 
subject, technical know-how, the ability to see things 
rendered in photographic terms as well as the ability 
to recognize and react quickly to the unexpected, 
worth while subject. Lebeck used lenses of varying fo- 
cal length up to 180mm and Kodak High Speed Ek- 
tachrome for artificial light which he pushed to 400 
ASA. For the photomechanical reproduction we em- 
ployed paper prints which Lebeck had madę for an 
exhibition. W.B. 
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Travel photography 

An interpretation by M. Schmitz 


A lthough it has been our custom for almost twenty 
years to set off once a year on an extended for- 
eign journey, our last trip somehow or other assumed 
the character of a premiere, sińce I had won not only 
a Leica R3-Mot but also an obligatory three weeks’ 
holiday through a photographic competition. 
Everything was perfectly organized, perhaps too per- 
fect for the individualist who tends to suffer in the con- 
fines of an organizational corset. Nevertheless, this 
tour provided us with a number of experiences and in- 
cidents which the typical outsider otherwise misses. 
Before the next travel season becomes topical again 
it might be worth while discussing the subject here, 
sińce our observations are quite likely to fit in with the 
experiences of other readers. 

Shortly before the 25 participants ascended the bus 
at Colombo Airport, a quick glance at the hand-lug- 
gage of my fellow passengers revealed that we obvi- 
ously had sufficient equipment on board to stock a 
superior camera shop. With such an apparent coinci- 
dence of interests there was bound to be agreement 
on how long one should spend at worthwhile sights. 
This turned out to be true, but other than we had ex- 
pected. For eight days we glided in our air-condi- 
tioned bus through enchanting landscapes, past 
countless picturesque Cingalese villages, until we 
reached the ruined temples in the jungle. At the main 
sights there was sufficient time to explore them thor- 
oughly and move around as we pleased, but from a 
purely photographic viewpoint these places provided 
us with little morę than documentary evidence or 
souvenir pictures. This is of course understandable, 
sińce these monuments have been prepared for 
mass tourism. A few colour slides served us as an 
adequate record of these art relics. This photographic 
reticence was in contrast to travellers in other groups 
who besieged the intact palaces or ruined temples 
each time with an extensive battery of cameras. With 
zoom and all manner of lenses, system cameras were 
pointed and fired in every direction. At times we were 
not able to get rid of the feeling of having seen, in ki- 
osks at the entrance to some region, many of the pos- 
sible motifs ready for sale as postcards. Our guide al- 
lowed us, however, to halt here and there for a photo 
between the obligatory destinations. Around the be- 
ginning of the tour my own little clique would some- 
times cali "Stop” in order to take pictures of stone- 
breakers, fish-vendors, delightfully pretty children or 


overwhelmingly beautiful landscapes. The other pas¬ 
sengers in the bus would also take photos on such 
occasions - but without leaving the vehicle. Every 
time a member of our little group turned round he 
would notice a row of long telephoto lenses poking 
out of the Windows accompanied by the inevitable 
“zzzzt-clack". The winder betrayed the intentions even 
at a distance. It is only right to mention, however, that 
nobody murmured a word when the bus stopped for 
five minutes at our personal request. Yet, we gradually 
obtained the impression that our smali group was 
generally regarded as consisting of "superior beings". 
Later we decided to forego the opportunity to stop the 
bus, sińce with 40 eyes and 20 cameras in the back of 
one’s neck - and a time Schedule to be observed - 
nothing was likely to succeed. 

Now what is the point of this report? The intention is 
by no means to jibe at the average tourist with his su¬ 
per camera outfit on a package tour. Each of us 
should spend his leisure as he pleases. Yet, that is 
not the kind of travel photography with which this 
magazine is and has always been concerned. I think 
there is generał agreement that apart from the collec- 
tion of personal souvenirs the aim of the morę ambi- 
tious kind of travel photography is to capture the es- 
sential character of a foreign country and inhabitants, 
through the technical and artistic means of photogra¬ 
phy, in such a manner that the unconcerned observer 
can extract visual experiences and pictorial informa- 
tion. Truthfully, these are the generał requirements 
placed on any kind of photography. Yet, it is quite hu- 
man and therefore understandable if the fascination of 
the unknown, the foreignness of new places, induces 
us to shoot at everything. The disappointment at the 
"shot from the hip", at the quick snap through the bus 
window, comes at home on return. 

Particularly on journeys abroad there is one factor 
which assumes great significance: time. Time here 
implies the leisure to observe carefully, get to know, 
concentrate on selected subjects, also time to allow 
everything to assume its right context - and yet react 
rapidly when need be. Good photography - both the 
static and the dynamie kind, is the result of coopera- 
tion between the heart and the mind. This notion is the 
result of experiences which I and other members of 
my family gathered on countless journeys, especially 
to Greece. From time to time we noticed how the 
country closed in upon us, how the inhabitants be- 
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came morę familiar: we had learnt, in other words, to 
separate superficial appearances from the true and 
deeper character. One or two examples may explain 
what I mean: we were living in a smali fishing village 
on the west coast of Greece. About half a mile off 
shore a tiny rocky island “swam” in the sea. In other 
words, typical of the Greek scene: an azure-blue sky, 
an equally blue sea, cliffs and a terrestrially remote 
chapel which seemed to fulfill no “purpose". Only 
once a year, on the name-day of the saint to which it 
is devoted, the villagers row over to celebrate a sim- 
ple Divine Service. It would not have been difficult - 
in view of the good visibility — to have closed in opti- 
cally with the 280mm Telyt. This would not, however, 
have done justice to the visualized notions based on 
emotion and reality. So, in the early hours of the 
morning, we hired a boat, rowed over the calm sea to 
the island and then encircled it slowly. As the direc- 
tion and angle of the light changed, the subject like- 
wise altered its countenance from a dazzling white in 
direct sun to a dark silhouette set against a blurred 
pale grey coastline. The results were pictures which 
can only be interpreted in one way: beauty - solitude 
— Greece. 

Another incident took place on Lesbos, an island 
largely dominated by stone. Here I came across the 
lean white nag standing motionless beside the water- 
ing trough. The surroundings consisted of rocks and 
scorched earth, archaic symbols for this land. I waited 
for a while and then selected the right angle to em- 
phasize the merciless glare of the sun, and thus lent 
the picture a notę of hardship. 

It was a matter of searching and waiting also in the 
case of Epirus, not far from the River Acheron, famous 
sińce antique times. On a fresh day in early summer, 
fantastically-shaped clouds rapidly formed on the 
shady flanks of a hill and dispersed again when they 
reached the open sea. After looking around for a while 
we found the macchia-covered slope with the little 


Data for the pictures: 

Page 22, top: “Chapel on the Cliffs”, Leica M4-2, 35mm Sum- 
maron, Agfapan 25. 

Page 22, bottom: “In Epirus " Leica R3 with 180mm Elmar-R, 
Agfapan 100. 

Page 23: “Olei Nag on Lesbos", Leica M4-2 with 50mm Sum- 
micron, Agfapan 25. 

Page 24:",Paraporttani Church in the port of Mykonos", Leica 
M4-2 with 35mm Summaron plus orange filter on Agfapan 
25. 

Page 25: “Timos Marketplace”, Leica R3 with 90mm Elmarit- 
R, Agfapan 100. 

Page 26 “The Parlour ", Leica M4-2 with 35mm Summaron on 
Agfapan 100. 


tree and, whilst the white cumuli towered higher and 
higher I lay down on the ground and photographed 
the design with a 180mm Elmar and then a 280mm 
Telyt. Through the use of an orange filter, the sky 
reached a comparably dark shade of grey. A similar 
enhancement was carried out to the bizarre forms of 
the Paraportiani Church in the port of Mykonos. Be- 
hind the Cyclades facade, four chapels at different le- 
vels are concealed. Once again I decided to overdo 
the filtration to bring out the cubic forms morę clearly. 
In Timos, we discovered the peasant with the four 
chickens at his feet, waiting patiently for customers to 
take an interest in his poultry. A typical picture of a 
country where hours and even days are still of no im- 
portance to most people. Yet even when the person 
portrayed takes an active part in the photography, the 
result does not necessarily have to look “posed”. We 
met the three women in their garden on the island of 
Thera and, after talking for a little, we were invited into 
the “parlour”. Here they lived with three children (the 
menfolk are guest-workers in Germany) surrounded 
by a large number of photographs, morę or less yel- 
low with age, depicting the entire elan. It was here that 
they wanted to be photographed, in the midst of their 
relatives, some of whom were certainly no longer 
alive. It was as if the documentary power of photogra¬ 
phy kept the deceased present for ever in the medium 
of a picture. 

These background stories to the pictures represent 
an attempt to verbally illustrate what we mean by trav- 
el photography. The culture, customs, way of living 
and mentality of foreign peoples are not disclosed to 
tourists on a sightseeing journey with intermediate 
stops. Doubtless, one can grab a good shot every 
now and then which shows some situation typical of 
the country, yet the most of these successful pictures 
are “merely exotic" and do not peer below the sur- 
face. 

One further point should be emphasized: anyone who 
is not content to restrict the “reproduction side" to the 
projection of colour slides, can only fully realize his 
pictorial intentions when he has the entire photo- 
graphic process, from exposure to finished paper 
print, under his own personal control. The photogra- 
pher is the only person who knows what it was he 
wanted to say at the time and therefore he alone 
has to guide the process of creation from beginning 
to end. Darkroom work is an inseparable part of pho¬ 
tography. This should not be taken as an implication 
that an image is first “madę" when one masters a 
wide vanety of darkroom tricks. It is important to en- 
deavour to leave things their own inherent identity and 
yet, through the use of means appropriate to the oc- 
casion, to emphasize and pick out those features 
which are characteristic of the subject in guestion ■ 


0 PHOTOS: M. SCHMITZ 
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LEICA 

ON THE SCENE 

Manfred Grohe 

reports from the 
SŁ Helens 
disaster area 



ROAD 

CLOSEI 


O n the 18th May 1980 Mount St. Helens, a dormant vol- 
cano in the north-western region oł the United States, 
errupted for the first time in 123 years. An enormous area of 
forest and hillside of high recreational value was totally de- 
stroyed. 31 people who happened to be in the region at the 
time met their death, likewise some 5000 elk, 6000 deer, 200 
black bears and 15 mountain lions. The number of birds and 
other smali ammals which perished is estimated to be 
around one and a half million. In the rivers and lakes, as well. 
all life ceased. Experts believe that about 450,000 salmon, 
tench and trout were lost. 

Since further erruptions are expected from a volcano, the au- 
thorities marked off a so-called "Red Zonę” around the dis¬ 
aster area for safety reasons. Although it is generally only 
possible to enter the area with a special permit, I was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain permission by radio from Flight Con- 
trol at Seattle Airport on the strength of my Press creden- 
tials With Bill Chefield as the pilot of our Cessna, we took off 
from Toledo Airport in the direction of the volcano. Rather 
like a decapitated giant, St. Helens crouched under a cap of 
water vapour and gas which slowly rosę from the slanting 
crater. 

The pilot called over to me that the mountain was previously 
over 9500 ft. bul a good 1300 ft was blown off by the errup- 
tion Briefly before the mam explosion on 18th May, an eath- 
quake caused a landslide on the northern flank of the mount. 
The hills beneath looked no morę inviting than a lunar land- 
scape Thousands of uprooted trees or snapped-off trunks 
was all that remamed of a vast forest region. 

The Sheriff of Toutle stood, straddle-legged in front of the 
barrier across the road, some fifteen miles to the east of In¬ 
terstate Highway No 5 (see photo) and only allowed drivers 
with a special permit to enter the "Red Zonę". For the hun- 
dreds of tourists. the world comes to an end here A flourish- 
ing souvenir industry has established itself. and the best- 
sellers of the volcano season are prmted T-shirts and 
blouses. neck pendants filled with volcamc ash, ball-pomt 
pens. cups and vases fashioned from lava as well as stick- 
ers — "I am a survivor" 


I had to use my fuli powers of persuasion on the Sheriff be¬ 
fore he allowed me to accompany a young assistant sheriff 
in a dusty police car into the “out-of-bounds" area. 

A few miles downstream from Mount St. Helen, gigantic yel- 
low earth-moving vehicles filled the valley with the high- 
pitched howl of their engines. A 650-ft-long and 196-ft-high 
dam was being built across the valley floor to hołd back the 
water and mud in the impending rainy season and protect 
the inhabitants of villages at the end of the valley from the 
consequences of a possible further outbreak. 

Grass seed was being strewn from helicopters in an effort to 
keep the inevitable damage from erosion as smali as possi¬ 
ble. In a tree nursery not far away, saplings have been plant- 
ed out in large fields for the planned re-forestation pro- 
gramme. At the time, there were about 2000 people. assisted 
by 1000 machines, at work in the disaster area. Morę than 
120 miles of roads and paths were eliminated Twelve 
bridges will have to be reconstructed. Approximately 160 
million cubic metre of coniferous trees were turned into ash, 
yet in some places young trees have taken root again; na¬ 
turę and man are reluctant to resign to fate. 

On my assignment in the disaster area around Mount St. 
Helens I took along two Leica cameras, an SL 2 and an R 3, 
as well as two wide-angle lenses — 21 mm and 35 mm — 
likewise a 90 mm Summicron-R, a 75 - 200 mm Vario-Elmar 
and a Macro-Elmarit. On such jobs which can hardly be re- 
peated, I always shoot two different kinds of film for safety 
reasons To be on the safe side this time I used Kodachrome 
25 and Ektachrome EPR 64 When shootmg from the air, I 
prefer to use fairly long lenses (from 90 mm upwards), but 
the pictures of the fallen trees were taken with a 90 mm 
Summicron 1/500 sec. is then an appropriate shutter speed. 
To add extra life and a further dimension to the reportage. I 
went in close" with the Macro-Elmarit on the ground (e g., in 
the case of the souvenirs). Even sheriffs are not dismclined 
to have their picture taken. If you promise them a print, which 
usually does the trick, be surę to keep your promise: you 
may need this or that law officer on a return trip! After all. the 
success of a picture story depends not merely on the right 
equipment but on good luck and the help of other people. 
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The new black-and-white films 
from Agfa and llford 


I n LP 7/80 we gave a brief mention to one of the 
most important novelties which the Photokina 80 
had to offer, namely, the advent of colour pigment 
technology in black-and-white photography. Inde¬ 
pendent of each other, Agfa and llford introduced two 
black-and-white films which are processed in colour 
developer. In the case of these two new emulsions 
the finished negative is no longer constituted of a fine 
dispersion of silver particles but much morę finely dif- 
ferentiated layers of transparent dyes. We have asked 
two experts, Dr. R. Scherer of Agfa-Gevaert and the 
free-lance journalist Fritz Meisnitzer, to explore the 
secrets of this technology morę profoundly and give 
us a precise report of what these two new films mean 
in practice. “The fact that one can produce black-and- 
white prints from colour negatives, too, has been 
known sińce the very day the tripack colour negative 
film was invented”, said Dr. Scherer. “At that time, 
however, the results were anything but satisfactory." 
The reasons for this were explained as follows by Dr. 
Scherer. 

As is generally known, the colour developer reduces 
the silver bromide grains in the emulsion to metallic, 
black silver and is thereby oxidized itself. Up to this 
point the cromogenic development does not differ es- 
sentially from that of monochromatic development. 
However, the oxidized form of the colour developer 
now reacts with the colour couplers suspended in the 
emulsion layers, whereupon a colour image arises. 
This process is generally known as “colour coupling", 
and the entire chain of reactions, through which the 
negative is created from exposed silver bromide and 
colour developer, is termed "chromogenie develop- 
ment”. By virtue of this phenomenon a so-called "co¬ 
lour cloud” gathers around each developed silver 
grain with the result that we now have a siiver image 
and one composed of dyes side by side in the film. At 
the finał stage, the silver — which constitutes the im¬ 
age forming part of a negative in black-and-white 
printing — is bleached out of the emulsion in the case 
of colour films and the remaining image is then fixed. 
Conventional colour films consist of at least three lay¬ 
ers, one of which is sensitive respectively for blue, 
green and red light, building up component images of 
the complementary colours yellow, magenta and cy- 
an. If we were to try and print such a colour negative 
on black-and-white paper, only the yellow component 
image would come through at all, sińce monochro¬ 
matic paper is only sensitive to blue light and the lat- 
ter is only modulated pictorially by the yellow compo¬ 


nent part of the colour negative. Due to the blue-se- 
lective property of the yellow layer, the print in this 
instance would morę or less correspond to a photo- 
graph of a scene taken through a narrow-band, blue 
colour separation filter. The result no longer repres- 
ents a correct rendition of a coloured subject, with re- 
spect to the grey tones. In addition, such black-and- 
white prints from colour negatives exhibit 
pronounced grain, a phenomenon which is due to 
specific properties of the yellow component image in 
colour films. 

I /ario XL is quite void of these defeets. The two pan- 
chromatic sensitized layers (i.e., sensitive to all colours) 
are composed of a mixture of all three colours cou¬ 
plers. The result is correct conversion of the colours 
into a fuli scalę of gray tones and fine grain in addi¬ 
tion. The latter is due to the fact that the particularly 
grainy component layer is no longer solely responsi- 
ble for forming the image. 

llford’s new XP1 is also a two-layer film. Fritz Meisnit¬ 
zer had the following to say about the new product. 
The two panchromatic-sensitized emulsions of differ- 
ing speed superimpose and complement each other 
in a most satisfactory way as far as the gradation is 
concerned. The result is an extremely fiat characteris- 
tic curve, hence, an almost ideał State of affairs to 
cope with high subject contrast and still produce neg- 
atives which can be printed with great ease. Both the 
emulsion layers contain colour couplers in the sub- 
tractive primary colours yellow, magenta and cyan, 
similar to the practice in colour negative film manufac- 
ture. XP1 is also developed in a similar manner to a 
colour negative film. The strip which comes out of the 
film tank looks pretty much like at ordinary black-and- 
white film. The first impression is deceptive, however. 
This negative contains namely — like any colour neg- 
ative film - no silver. It is composed ot subtractive 
colour dyes which, when they work in unison, prod¬ 
uce a brownish grey. The especially transparent na¬ 
turę of the dyes gives rise to an almost infinitely fine 
scalę of tones. This unique feature creates completely 
different transmission and reflection properties than 
those we are accustomed to from a black-and-white 
negative and containing metallic silver. 

One of the most striking characteristics of this new 
generation of films is the surprisingly fine grain in 
spite of a standard speed rating of 800 ASA (it can be 
handled to give similar granularity anywhere between 
125 and 3200 ASA). This phenomenon was explained 
by Dr. Scherer as follows. 
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The finer grain of Vańo XL, in comparison to equiva- 
lent conventional black-and-white films, is due princi- 
pally to the fact that DIR couplers (Development Inhi¬ 
bitor Release) are suspended in the emulsion. These 
DIR couplers are capable of reacting — in a similar 
manner to colour couplers — with the oxidized colour 
developer. Whilst reacting, however, they release a 
substance which inhibits the further development of 
the si!ver halide crystals. The silver bromide crystals 
are thus prevented from generating such large “colour 
clouds” as would have been the case if the DIR cou¬ 
plers were not present in the emulsion. The finał result 
is that the grain remains, especially in the denser por- 
tions of the negative. Whereas the grain structure in a 
normal black-and-white film becomes morę pro- 
nounced as density increases (i.e., as overexposure 
mounts) the effect in the case of Vario XL is the oppo- 
site. The grain pattern does not become progressively 
coarser as negative density increases but gradually 
reaches a fiat maximum and thereafter becomes finer 
as the density rises further. 

So much about the grain aspect. What about the 
equally important question of exposure latitude? The 
following answer was offered, again by Dr. Scherer. 

In the case of a conventional black-and-white emul¬ 
sion, it is generally known that overexposure leads to 
negatives with a considerably flattened gradation. 
Significantly, Vario XL has a long stretch of fiat charac- 
teristic curve which implies that it produces, even in 
the regions of higher density (i.e., greater exposure) a 
correctly rendered scalę of tones. (This is in addition 
to the improved fine grain already mentioned). This 
means for the photographer in the field that he can 
cope with a greater rangę of subject contrast without 
special development and other complicated tricks. 
Examples taken by Marie Luise Oertel, to be seen on 
pages 34 and 35 serve as adequate proof of this 
claim — Editor. 

Finally, the following reflects Fritz Meisnitzer’s experi- 
ences with Ifford XP1 400. For all intents and pur- 
poses it is no longer necessary to pay much attention 
to subject or illumination contrast. With respect to 
both a high as well as a Iow rangę of contrast, the 
dyes record all details which your eye is capable of 
discerning, from the maximum highlights down to the 
deepest shadows, in such a manner that they can 
printed. In situations of extreme contrast, for example 
shooting against the light on rippled water, you will 
find graduations in tonę which your eye was not able 
to perceive at the time on account of the blinding bril- 
liance. It is particularly in connection with subjects of 
this kind that we are now presented with a remarkable 
State of affairs which would seem to refute our previ- 
ous experience with black-and-white film: it is no 
longer necessary, with the new type of dyestuff film, to 
worry much about over or underexposure. This is due 
to the fact that only differences in brightness are cop- 


ied from the XP1 neg, and it assumes reasonable li- 
mits, of course. If you ponder over this fact for a mo¬ 
ment you will come to the logical conclusion that we 
now have something at our disposal which has not 
existed in photography so far: you can raise or lower, 
right in the middle of a film, the ASA-speed rating and 
still expect all the negatives to be printable without a 
loss in image quality. Perhaps of even greater signific- 
ance for the practition is the fact that the fine differen- 
tiation in tones, mentioned as being typical at the top 
and bottom of the scalę, is also present in the middle 
rangę, and we can therefore always expect a clean di- 
vision between subtly different shades of brightness. 
You will thus obtain, over the entire scalę, an almost 
ideally graduated rangę of steps, converting a subject 
contrast of, say, log 2.1 into a negative contrast of log 
1.1. This rangę can be rendered without any difficulty 
on paper of the grade "Special”. (i.e., between llford 
grades 1 and 2). Since the gradation is virtually un¬ 
iform over the total rangę, it is also possible to obtain 
perfect prints from negatives recording subjects 
where the luminance rangę was slight. 

Ouestioned on the point of influencing a motif through 
the use of filters, Fritz Meisnitzer replied that there 
was little difference. Through the use of filters com- 
monly employed in black-and-white photography, 
usually the colours yellow, orange, red, green or blue, 
you can expect morę or less the same effects as you 
have become accustomed to with silver-based films. 
If you print your own negatives, you will probably be 
surprised to notice something elese: irrespective of 
whether you use an enlarger with a condenser-head 
or one with a diffused light-mixing head, the results 
will be comparable. Assuming Processing is carried 
out correctly according to the instructions, your nega- 
tives will have an average gamma of 0.8, and this is 
perfectly acceptable for both these types of light 
source. Since the negatives are based on colour dyes 
and not silver, the so-called Callier effect remains 
without significance. Another thing will astonish dark- 
room fans: with practically no dodging or burning in, it 
is possible to print nearly all negatives on paper of 
the grades 2 oder 3 and obtain brilliant picture quality. 
And there is one finał point: your pictures will show, in 
the highlights as well as in the shadows, a kind of ton¬ 
ął differentiation which you have never seen before in 
photographs taken of comparable subjects on con- 
ventional black-and-white film. This is most likely to 
be the big plus point which will get you interested in 
the new materiał. ■ 


Data for the illustrations: 

This partiaI view of the Tempie in Niko, Japan, (Page 34) was 
taken on Ifford XP1. The man-high !etter-box madę of bronze 
(Page 35) was photographed in Fairmont Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, likewise on llford XP1. 
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My first acquaintance with Vario XL 

By Marie-Luise Oertel 


T he question to which I wanted an exact answer 
was as follows: What is the advantage of the new 
generation of black-and-white films based on colour 
technology for the practical photographer? We were 
promised a hitherto incredible exposure latitude of 
anything between 125-3200 ASA. Into the bargain, 
grain was supposed to remain fine all the way through 
this rangę. Even high contrast could be bridged and 
the scalę of tones was reputed to be morę evenly 
spaced than in a silver-type film. For my part, that was 
a sufficient catalogue of claims to try out the new film 
under as extreme conditions as possible. An opportu- 
nity soon offered itself in the form of a journey to Cy- 
prus where subjects basking in the Mediterranean 
sun are to be found adjacent to mystical dark interiors 
of monasteries. 

In the St. Barbara Monastery, for instance, I came 
across a young monk, a pupil of Pater Kallinikos, co- 
pying Byzantine paintings and icons in a dark work- 
shop. He sat as his easel directly in front of a bright 
window, which created considerable illumination con¬ 
trast in the room. I measured the exposure integrally 
and arrived at 1/8th second at f5.6 for 125 ASA and a 
1/1000th second for 1600 ASA. I madę an exposure 
series at intermediate values of one fuli f-stop. The 
film was processed in a normal photo-finishing lab 
and that is where the prints were also madę, all of 
them on paper of the grade "special". From 125-1600 
ASA, the prints showed practically all the same quali- 
ty, and only at the very highest speed ratings is it pos¬ 
sible to detect a fall-off in rendition in the darker por- 
tions of the picture (Fig. 2). Even after a 10 x linear 
enlargement (cropped sections 3 and 4) the grain is 
hardly visible. In the 1600-ASA picture, the image is 
somewhat morę grainy (the grain pattern can be re- 
cognized quite easily in the middle grey tones, and 
that is the reason why I selected this section). The dif- 
ferences are so minutę, however, that they will prob- 
ably not be detectable after photo-mechanical print- 
ing. The picture was taken, by the way, with a Leica R3 
and a 50mm fi .4 Summilux-R. 

A further remarkable example is to be found in the 
view of the Makarios grave situated in the mountains 
above the Kykko Monastery. Corning in from the daz- 
zling sunlight, it was difficult to perceive much at all in 
the dark room, especially sińce the eye was prevent- 
ed from accommodating on account of light which en- 
tered through an arched window in the wali opposite. 


Here, too, I bracketed my exposures, running through 
from ASA 125 to 1600. Once again, the prints showed 
no appreciable differences in grain, although the ne- 
gatives exhibited, of course, wide differences in den- 
sity. There were no signs of irradiation around the 
bright arched window, and in the interior of the dark 
chamber many details could later be discerned; even 
the structures in the mortar were faithfully rendered by 
the film. In the arched window itself, there are traces 
of trees standing outside which I did not observe with 
my eyes at the time on account of the contrasting 
brightness. (Fig 6: taken with 28mm f2.8 Elmarit-R, 
1/60th second at f4 on llford Vario XL rated at ASA 
1600). 

So Vario XL is capable of mastering extraordinarily 
strong lighting contrasts and, in comparison to the 
films black-and-white photographers have been us- 
ing, its exposure latitude is quite unparalleled. In my 
opinion, the superbly fine grain is even better than 
Agfa’s advertising claims. The ultra high speed of the 
film allows you to take photographs in interiors with- 
out the intrusion of electronic flash, such as the one of 
the barman drawing a glass of Tuborg beer (Fig. 5: 
50mm fi .4 Summilux-R,1/125th second at fi .4). It 
should perhaps be added that all the photos repro- 
duced here were not manipulated in the darkroom in 
any way, such as burning-in, dodging, etc. It is neces- 
sary to mention this, sińce the reader will then realize 
that a good deal morę could have been coaxed from 
the negatives through special printing techniques. So 
sceptics may have to change their first thoughts 
about this film. At any ratę, you can now dare to tackle 
certain types of photography which would previously 
have been impossible without artificial light. Even mo- 
tion can be photographed whithout additional flash. In 
situations where the light is poor, such as at dusk or 
in interiors, it is now possible to shoot without a tri- 
pod. Hand-holding a telephoto lens also becomes 
less of a gambie with the danger of camera shake, 
sińce shutter speeds can be cut by half and morę. 
Tiny amateur flash units suddenly become equivalent 
to powerful flash guns and are still effective at long 
rangę. Due to the enormous exposure latitude, this 
film will also not disappoint “hobby” photographers, 
sińce it is hardly possible to get the exposure wrong. 


PHOTOS: MARIE LUISE OERTEL 
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The photos on these two pages and also those on 
pages 34 and 35 are interesting examples of the 
different approach taken by two experienced photo- 
graphers when asked to try out a new kind of film. 
Marie Luise Oertel, who has madę a name for her- 
self in recent years on account of her picture stories 
from the Third World (often in colour) saught her 
"test targets” under the typical reportage conditions 
of high lighting contrast or Iow available light, 
hence, tested those emulsion characteristics which 
are decisive in this domain of photography. In his 
test series, on the other hand, Fritz Meisnitzer paid 
greater attention to the aspects of acutance and 
fine grain. The results prove without a shadow of 
doubt that with these two new films (Agfa Vario XL 
and llford XP 1) you can puli off a few tricks which 
were previously unthinkable: using one and the 
same film and with no variation in development you 
can cope most satisfactorily with the kind of subject 
which calls for extremely fine grain, say, a land- 
scape, as well as one which requires maximum film 
speed, for example, short. In addition, both of these 
subject groups may exhibit high lighting contrast 
and the non-silver emulsion will record fine details 
in the highlights and shadows without special de- 
veloping technigues. W.B. 
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Spreading the load 

by Horst W. Staubach 


I had been wandering around Venice for almost three 
hours, looked at this and that, and stopped every 
now and then to take photographs. Suddenly I real- 
ized I would simply have to sit down for a while: the 
puli exerted by the strap of my holdall was no longer 
bearable. This was in spite of the fact that the strap 
was broadened at the point of contact with my shoul- 
der by a generously wide pad. With a sigh of relief, I 
sat down at one of the round tables in front of a cafe 
and ordered an espresso. While I was waiting for my 
refreshment I gazed at my equipment bag which I had 
placed on the chair beside me. Why, I asked myself, 
did I take the trouble to lug all this gear around with 
me? The “gear" comprised a Leica R3 body (quite of- 
ten it is two such bodies on long trips), a 24mm El- 
marit, a 60mm Macro-Elmarit, a 90 mm f2.8 Elmar 
(which I later exchanged for the f2 version) and a 
75-200mm Vario-Elmar R. The holdall would also have 
been found to contain the usual accessories such as 
lens shades, polarizing filters, lens brush, etc. All 
these items are essential to my type of photography. 
So there I sat with my espresso, which had now ar- 
rived and began to wonder what it is which I so dislike 
about every camera bag or holdall I have ever tried. I 
would appear to be the pain caused by the pressure 
of the shoulder strap. Now as a school boy I had once 
learned that a load becomes relatively less the larger 
the supporting area. The most logical solution was 
therefore to provide a strap with as wide a shoulder 
pad as possible. Yet there are limits here, and this still 
does not solve the problem of the unequal load on 
only one shoulder. 

Having devoted a good deal of thought to an alterna- 
tive and after I had tried out a number of different Solu¬ 
tions at a later datę, I came to the conclusion that the 
only answer was to distribute the items of equipment 
as evenly as possible around my body and within 
easy reach. Some idea of what this looks like can be 
gathered from Fig. 1. Here three Leica-R lenses - 
24mm Elmarit. 60mm Macro-Elmarit, and 90mm Sum- 
micron are contained in leather lens cases which are, 
in turn, riveted on to a 2-inch-wide belt. Although the 
lenses themselves are of differing length, I chose 
cases of the same size, partly because it looked bet- 


ter that way but also partly because other items could 
be accommodated. Below the compact wide-angle 
lens, for example, there is space for three 35mm films. 
To avoid the problem of fishing disc-and-string device 
to do the job quickly. Once the lens has been re- 
moved, namely, it is quite easy to raise the films, as 
can be seen in Fig. 2. The shorter yet somewhat stou- 
ter case (on the left in Fig. 1) accepts the various 
smali accessories already mentioned. Following the 
principle of a balanced load, the case for the Vario-EI- 
marit is supported by a long strap over my left shoul¬ 
der. To prevent it bumping against my body, I lead the 
case strap under my waist-belt (Fig. 3). The second 
camera body is slung over my right shoulder, again 
on a strap. When climbing in the mountains and 
Crossing rough terrain, it is important to keep both 
hands free. For this reason, I keep the camera slung 
around my neck well under control with an extra, old 
camera strap. It is laid around my back and joins up 
at the left and right-hand sides, via snaphooks, to the 
main strap on which the Leica is hanging. It also re- 
stricts the movement of the second camera body and 
the Vario-Elmarit. To take a photograph, it is only 
necessary to detatch one of the snap hooks. If the 
equipment has to be merely carried over a consider- 
able distance I shift the lens cases to the rear (Fig. 4). 
It is morę comfortable that way. 

It is probably unlikely that any manufacturer will con- 
sider my idea worth including in their accessory pro- 
gramme. Anyone who would like to follow suit will be 
obliged to fali back on do-it-yourself methods or cali 
on the help of a saddler. In such a event, choose as 
wide a leather waist-belt as possible (say, 2 to 2 1/2 
inches wide). It must be long enough to fit around 
Winter clothing and have sufficient holes to fit tightly 
over summer wear, too. In the present instance, I 
bought the lens cases with the riveted straps from the 
German firm Walter Benser in D-2350 Neumunster 8. 
Since the loops on the cases were not wide enough 
to permit insertion of the waist belt, I took a thinner 
old leather belt, cut off a sufficiently long piece, 
threaded the latter through the case loops and then 
riveted the whole assembly to the wider waist-belt. 
There are two rivets on the left and right of each case. 
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My belt system has proved its value on extended trips 
abroad. Later ideas to perfect the actual concept have 
been abandoned, sińce their realization would be at 
the cost of simplicity and comfort. My personal lens- 
case composition can, of course, by adapted to the 
requirements of other photographers. Perhaps some 
reader or other has discovered an even morę ingen- 
ious solution. I know the Editor would certainly like to 
hear about it. 


Let me make one point elear: I am not categorically 
against the holdall or gadget bag. Indeed, they are in- 
dispensable for quite a number of reasons. Yet, when 
I have to cover a considerable distance on foot and 
know pretty well which lenses I shall need, I would 
hate now to forego my lensbelt system. Paradox as it 
may sound, I have never before felt so unburdened — 
and taken pictures so nimbly - with my fuli photo 
gear at hand, morę precisely, at the hip. ■ 







Our regular slide competition: “Bad Weather” 


Prize winners for LP 1/81 

Ist Prize: Oskar Barnack Medaliion 

or DM 150,— in cash and Leica Fotogra¬ 
fie for one year — free 
Wolfgang Manc, Cologne 

2nd Prize: A portfolio of 50 engravings showing Eu- 
ropean cities and Leica Fotografie for 
one year — free 
lvo Sutiia, Oslo, Norway 
3rd Prize: A picture-book 

Leica Fotografie for one year — free 
Joachim Molier, Hagen 

4th Prize: Leica Fotografie for one year — free Ot¬ 
to Siebenborn, Hósbach 

5th Prize: Leica Fotografie for one year — free 
Erich Hutter, Vienna, Austria. 

Diplomas for outstanding performance were 
awarded to: Marina de Roon, the Hague, Holland; 
Giinther Schnellhaas, Neuwied; Werner Flocken- 
haus, Schwelm; Volker Probst, Burgstadt; Toni 
Becker, Erfstadt; Wolfram Ehrenberg, Niederkas- 
sel; Dieter Geuther, Grainau. 

T he start of a new competition is rather like the premiere 
of a new play in a theatre: the director and producer are 
usually morę nervous than the actors on the stage. This, at 
any ratę, is morę or less how we felt here in the editorial Of¬ 
fice. Each day as the postman brought new entries - there 
were much morę this time - our stage-fright began to fali 
off. It gave way, however, to the mcreasingly difficult task of 
pickmg out the best pictures from amongst the many equally 
good entries. 

How do we arrive al a fmai assessment? This is a question 
which puzzles contestants. Since we are starting a new 
competition round, we would like to answer it today. The 
slides are projected on a screen 2m x 2m. The judging 
panel comprises Martin Schottle (son of the late Editor), Dr. 
Walter Boje and a third person who is not a member of the 
editorial Office. (It is usually always a lady juror in order to 
ensure that feminine viewpomts are taken into account). The 
first time through, the slides are merely projected without 
comment, and only at the next stage is one allowed to ex- 
press an opmion. The “also-rans" are then sorted out and 
put aside. whereas the remainer is earmarked as “possible 
prize-wmner”, “worth a diploma anyway" and “interesting for 
publication at a later datę'. These slides are then scrutinized 
in a third round to make a “short list". Once we are unanim- 
ous about the order of the first three entries and the next ten 
places, too. these slides are carfully inspected on an illumi- 
nated table. In a side-by-side comparison of the slides. other 
criteria assume importance. For example, differences in 
techmcal quality, better or less effective treatment of the 
theme can. under these circumstances, become morę strik- 
ing than when the slides are projected one after another. 
The various judging stages are spread. by the way, over 


several days so that we get an opportunity to “sleep on” our 
decision. 

Although we might have expected it, we were indeed sur- 
prised at the number of entries this time which exceeded 
participation in the last theme entitled “Family". We were par- 
ticularly glad to notę that many of the entries came from 
readers quite new to us. The slides sent in to the first round 
of the contest reveal that the theme is being treated from dif- 
ferent aspects and under varying conditions. After much dis- 
cussion, we settled on the snapshot which Wolfgang Marx 
took of the roller-skating kids. He encountered them near 
Cologne Cathedral during a summer shower. He used a Lei- 
caflex SL2 and 180mm Elmarit-R (1/1000 sec. at f/2.8), ex- 
posing Ektachrome 400 at nominał rating of 400 ASA. 

The picture to which we awarded 2nd prize came from lvo 
Sutiia in Norway. He observed a mounted policeman exer- 
cising his horse. (Agfachrome 50 S Professional, Leica R3- 
Mot, 250mm Telyt, auto exposure at f/4). Whereas the photo 
taken by Marx in the rain reveals well-saturated colours, the 
blue-grey tones in Sutila’s monochrome study convey, the 
impression of intense cold. Although we unfortunately have 
space for only these two photos, we hope they might give 
readers an idea of how exciting and many-sided our new 
theme can prove to be. Editor 

Conditions of Entry 

1. Entry is open to all readers of Leica Fotografie. 

2. Only one 35mm colour slide may be sent in for each edi- 
tion of Leica Fotografie by any one competitor. 

3. The slide must be marked with the fuli, legible name and 
address of the author. It can only be returned provided it 
is accompanied by the sum of DM 3.00 in postage 
stamps or 5 international reply coupons. The entry should 
then likewise be accompanied by an adhesive label bear- 
ing the sender’s name and address in błock letters. 

4. Entries should also be accompanied by precise technical 
data, such as camera and lens, shutter speed and f-num- 
ber, type of film and any other interesting remarks on ex- 
posure. 

5. Through the act of taking part in the contest the author 
confirms to the Editor that he is in possession of fuli 
copyright and is prepared to grant a single publication to 
Leica Photography. 

6. The prizewinners will be selected by the editorial Staff of 
Leica Photography. The decision of the latter is finał and 
recourse to legał proceedings is excluded. 

7. Entries should be sent marked "Competition” to Leica Fo¬ 
tografie, SchlóGlesweg 4, D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3, 
Wurzbach, Western Germany. Closing datę for entries to 
LP 2/81 is 17/1/81 and for LP3/81 datę is 7/3/81. 

Should entries arrive too late for a particular issue, they will 
be held over for the next round of the competition. 

As a rule, only the first prize-winning picture will be pub- 
lished. Return of entries will commence shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the relevant issue. The publishers of Leica Pho¬ 
tography regret that they are not able to accept any respon- 
sibility for slides łost or damaged in the post. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Applied Leica Photography 

“Angewandte Leica-Technik” by Gunter 
Osterloh. Published by Umschau Ver- 
lag, Frankfurt. Initially in German lan- 
guage. 304 pages with many illustra- 
tions, a good portion in colour. Format 
18x24 cm, hardcovers, price approx. 
DM 49.80. This is something Leica-fans 
have waited a long time for: a compre- 
hensive and competently-written de- 
scription of the Leica single-lens reflex 
cameras and the correct way to use 
them in many different fields of applied 
photography. True, it is not the first 
book about Leicaflex cameras but it is 
quite definitely the best which has 
been published so far. Although to be 
expected, the book does include the 
latest Leica R4-Mot Electronic. The au- 
thor, Gunter Osterloh, is not a beginner 
in the field, has been a passionate am- 
ateur photographer for thirty years and 
can base his writing on fifteen years 
experience with Leicaflex, resp., Leica- 
R cameras. He knows, from handling a 
Leica under all manner of conditions, 
exactly where other Leica owners have 
found “the shoe pinches". He is famil- 
iar with the pitfalls of daily photogra- 
phic practice and can show less-expe- 
rienced users how to avoid mistakes 
(for example, exposure measurement 
under difficult lighting conditions). Fur- 
thermore, he explains how to set about 
tackling new domains of photography 
without paying dearly for one's initial 
experiences and, finally, he describes 
the criteria one should observe when 
choosing new lenses from the wide 
rangę offered by Leitz (e.g., there are 
three lenses each with the focal 
lengths 35 mm and 180 mm - which 
one is appropriate?). Categoncally, a 
manuał any Leica owner should have 
at hand. Horst W. Staubach 

SEATTLE 

"Seattle”: Photography by David 
Barnes. Published by Pacific Search 
Press, Seattle, Washington, USA. 40 
pages with 69 colour photos, format 
24.2x21 5 cm, soft covers, price ap- 
prox. $13. - 

Prospective visitors to Seattle, a thriv- 
ing inland port of some half million in- 


habitants on the Puget Sound in the 
extreme north western corner of the 
United States, should not expect the 
usual information and documentary 
photography of city chambers, botanic 
gardens in fuli bloom and the like. This 
is a personal portfolio by the free-lance 
photographer David Barnes who has 
chosen Seattle as his home town The 
book therefore reflects his varying sub- 
jective response to the city and its en- 
vironment, sometimes poetic, some- 
times critical or amused. There are two 
things which particularly please me 
about Barnes* observations: the first 
concerns the quality of life involved. As 
an outsider, I obtain the impression 
that Seattle is a place with a high re- 
creational and leisure value. Secondly, 
Barnes makes no concessions to the 
weather. He has sufficient photogra- 
phic courage to go out and shoot not 
only in sunshine but also in the rain 
and in Iow light, down to almost com- 
plete gloom. This adds greatly to the 
atmosphere. One might say, generally, 
that here a “creative” photographer is 
at work. He also makes judicious use 
of cropping to enhance the impact of 
those observations which caused him 
obvious pleasure. Quite a number of 
the photos were taken against the light 
or exhibit very high contrast. Although 
these subjects may look realistically 
dramatic in projection, the printer is 
bound to have had great trouble in 
bringing out an adequate rangę of 
tones on paper. On occasions, black 
and white would have been morę effec- 
tive and appropriate. 

Finally, the book provides a good im¬ 
pression of many aspects of life in and 
around Seattle: past and modern ar- 
chitecture, the natural setting of moun- 
tains and water, the changing seasons 
as well as the activities of the inhabit- 
ants - all of it seen in Barnes’ own 
personal way. B.M. 

German photography 
from 1945 onwards 

Petra Benteler: “Deutsche Fotografie 
nach 1945", published by Floris M. 
Neususs. Fotoforum, Kassel 228 
pages with 161 black-and-white pho¬ 


tos: format 20.5 x 19.5 cm, soft covers, 
DM 25,-. This is the catalogue to an 
exhibition bearing the same title which 
Petra Benteler organized in coopera- 
tion with the Fotoforum in Kassel and 
which is at present touring the Federal 
Republic. The book deals with the his- 
torical development of German photo¬ 
graphy from 1945 to the present day, a 
period of no smali significance for 
Western Germany. Concentration on a 
selection of only fifty authors make it 
quite elear that the exhibition is devot- 
ed solely to the most important stylistic 
trends and influential events, although 
the choice of the sponsors leaves no 
doubt that a certain subjective evalua- 
tion has taken place. A further criterion 
which should be noted is that the se¬ 
lection of only a few typical works from 
the portfolio of each photographer is 
hardly calculated to provide an idea of 
his personal development in the 
course of some thirty years. The cata¬ 
logue represents, essentially, a kind of 
Who*s Who for those interested in Ger¬ 
man post-war photography. The chos¬ 
en few are introduced with a short cur- 
riculm vitae and a sample, in each case 
consisting of three photographs which 
may be regarded as ranging above 
bread-and-butter work and likely to be 
of lasting value. The result is an inter- 
esting display of high-calibre photo¬ 
graphy which demonstrates quite 
clearly the specific contribution Ger- 
mans have madę to the progressive 
development of contemporary photo¬ 
graphy. 

Aspects of Berlin: 

Michael Schmidt: “Berlin-Wedding, 
Stadtlandschaft und Menschen." Pu¬ 
blished by Galeria und Verlag A. Nagel, 
Berlin. 120 pages with 70 black-and- 
white photos; format 26x24 cm, soft 
covers, DM 28,-. In his documentation 
of the Wedding district of Berlin, Mi¬ 
chael Schmidt has shown great sensi- 
tivity in observing the passage of time 
The manner of his representation is 
dictated by the fact that he set himself 
the assignment of recording, for pos- 
terity, the streets and buildmgs of a 
Berlin district in which the freguently 
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improvised efforts to rebuild the dweli- 
ings under problematical social and ar- 
chitectural conditions are morę appar- 
ent than any other quarter of the former 
German Capital. Although Michael 
Schmidt was aware of his task to docu- 
ment the facts in a detailed straightfor- 
ward manner, the subjective views of 
the photographer still come through in 
this grey, concrete cityscape void of 
people and with a minimum of light and 
shade. Grey, as well, are the experi- 
ence to which the inhabitants of this 
part of Berlin are exposed. In the sec- 
ond part of the book, a few inhabitants 
of Wedding are portrayed in a compar- 
ative series of pictures. They are 
shown, first of all, at their place of work 
and then in the privacy of their own four 
walls. Here the reader has a chance to 
compare, from an interesting social 
and human viewpoint, the difference 
between the climate at work and the 
private atmosphere at home. These 
pictures finally reveal that Michael 
Schmidt was principally interested in a 
personal interpretation of these peo- 
ples’ fate, although his Street scenes 
may initially have the appearance of a 
stage set. 

The peninsula on the peninsula 

Pepi Merisio: "Apulia", published by 
Atlantis Verlag, Zurich/Freiburg im 
Breisgau. 240 pages with 124 photos, 
96 of them in colour, format 21.5 x 25.5 
cm, linen bound, DM 54, — . The picture 
books by the photographer Merisio 
covering the various Italian provinces 
are certainly some of the best photo- 
graphic essays ever printed on this 
Mediterranean country It is quite likely 
that this most recent work by Merisio 
may nevertheless exert a special ap- 
peal (on the knowledgeable observer) 
because, in practically nonę of his 
other books, is there such a remar- 
kable unison between the depiction of 
the land, its people and naturę. The 
one a speet seems to supplement the 
other in a most admirable fashion. This 
may have something to do with the li- 
mited character of the region and the 
theme treated, which thus permitted 
the author to go mto greater detail in 


his interpretation of the materiał. Here 
the picture of a simple, human atmos¬ 
phere finds a justified place. Although 
the privacy of peninsular life here is be- 
ing gradually disturbed by the inroads 
of industry and tourism, there is still 
hope that much of the old way of life 
will not be supplanted. As can be gath- 
ered from the text by Wolftraud de 
Concini it would appear that life on this 
island of stone, so deeply rooted as it 
is in tradition, will not be so easily dis- 
rupted. These traditions determine 
even today the observance of custom 
and common usage and, hence, keep 
alive fundamental principals based on 
handicrafts which remain so character- 
istic of the simple Apulian way of life. 

“Three Years After Zero” 

This is the story of the British occupa- 
tion of Germany in the years 
1945-1948. Published by Droste Ver- 
lag, Dusseldorf. 224 pages with 301 il- 
lustration in black-and-white, format 
21.5 x 27 cm, hard covers, DM44, — . 
Even without the instructive texts by 
the authors Wolfgang Trees, Charles 
Witting and Thomas Omansen, this 
book is a unique publishing feat, sińce 
the 301 illustrations - mostly photo- 
graphs - vividly document a period of 
German history which most Germans 
still prefer not to talk about today. In 
this richly illustrated book the reader is 
confronted with the „Hour Zero“ after 
the Second World War. Based on the 
State of affairs and events in the British 
zonę of occupation, is reflects the at¬ 
mosphere in the post-War years up 
until the Monetary Reform in 1948. The 
reader who feels inclined to see what 
information he can gather from the 
photographs about the tragic events of 
those days finds himself obliged to 
come to terms with the whole book 
and, consequently, this period of Ger¬ 
man history. Of the 301 illustrations, 
morę than half of them were obtained 
from the archives of the Allies (in parti- 
cular, from the Imperial War Museum in 
London). This means that the approach 
is not one of extenuating or even preju- 
diced enlightenment, but, rather morę, 
represents straightforward historical 


documentation which is of concern to 
everyone. This is a book which can 
hardly be overlooked even by those 
who were born after 1940. The accom- 
panying text, phrased in sober, mat- 
ter-of-fact language, sustains the effort 
of the authors to remind us all, as vivid- 
ly as possible, of the collapse and re- 
birth of life in the British zonę of occu¬ 
pation in the subsequent Federal Re- 
public of Germany. A.K. 

An artisfs Who’s Who 

Robert Darmstaedter: "Reclams 
Kunstlerlexikon". Published by Philipp 
Reclam, Stuttgart. 789 pages with 131 
illustrations, format 15x21.5 cm, soft 
covers, DM 39,80, linen bound DM 
49, — . This handy and reasonably 
priced lexicon supplies information on 
about 4,500 artists and artistic groups 
from antiquity up to the present day. It 
deals exclusively with the fine arts, 
hence, painters, designers, sculptors 
and architects and also embraces the 
field of photo-realism. The artists are 
introduced in the manner of a short bi- 
ography, giving important steps in their 
career and listing their most important 
works of art. The author has also sup- 
plied information about relevant litera¬ 
turę, e.g., monographs and reports on 
one-man exhibitions, etc. Since the 
less well-known artists also receive a 
mention, the book serves as a good 
source of information for all those art- 
lovers who wish to extend their knowl- 
edge beyond appreciation of the Great 
Masters. 


Notę: Books from German publishers may 
not be available through your local book 
dealer If you expenence difficulties, books in 
German language can be obtained from 
Lindemanns Buchhandlung, Nadlerstrasse 4. 
D-7000 Stuttgart 1, W Germany 
If they are not m stock locally. books ordered 
from abroad may take three to eight weeks 
to arrive 

It is important to notę that German titles are 
sometimes translations of works which origi 
nally appeared in English, but the reverse is 
also true Enquiries should be sent to your 
nearest dealer specializing in photographic 
books and not to Umschau Verlag in Frank¬ 
furt 
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New Module for Leitz V35 AF 

For the "Multigrade” type of black-and- 
white paper, Leitz have introduced for 
the Focomat V35 Autofocus enlarger a 
variable-contrast module which per- 
mits one to carry out a stepless 
change in gradation from Extra Soft 
(grade 0) to Hard (grade 4) employing 
a constant exposure time. Delivery is 
expected to commence around the 
middle of 1981. ck 


World Press Photo 

The foundation “World Press Photo” 
will once again be running its Interna¬ 
tional photo competition, divided into 
eight categories, for press photogra- 
phers in 1981. Application forms/con- 
ditions can be obtained from: Stichting 
World Press Photo Holland, Post Office 
Box 5183, Weesperzijde 86, 1007 EH 
Amsterdam, Holland. Closing datę for 
entries is 31 January 1981. In 1981 
there will again be a special award, the 
Oskar Barnack Prize. 



Erna and Victor Hasselblad Award 

The above foundation. imtiated in 1978, 
has awarded its Prize - to the value of 
100,000 Swedish Crown - to Dr Len 
nart Nilsson for his world famed photo- 
graphic achievements hbl 

Diaporama 81 

From lOth to 12th April 1981 the 6th In 
ternational Sound/Slide Festival DIA 
PORAMA 81 will be takmg place in 


Hamburg. This is the only slide-tape 
contest of its kind in W. Germany. 
Closing datę for entries, which must 
comprise sets of mounted 35 mm 
slides and synchromzed tape cassette, 
is 23rd February. Conditions and parti- 
cipation forms can be obtained from: 
Camera Club Minolta Hamburg e.V., 
Werner Schwengel, Elsasser Str. 
22/24, D-2000 Hamburg 70. -el 


SICOF 81 

This International fair of photographic 
and optical equipment is due to take 
place in Milan, Italy, from 13th to 18th 
March 1981. Exhibition space has been 
increased from 45,000 sq m (1979) to 
50,000 sq m in the forthcoming fair. 
Apart from the commercial aims of SI¬ 
COF 81, there will also be a cultural 
section devoted to photographic exhi- 
bitions arranged by Lanfranco Colom- 
bo. These are believed to include work 
from the Peoples' Republic of China 
and, understandably, pictures submit- 
ted by the Italian Society of Profession¬ 
al Photographers. 


Back numbers of Leica Photography 

In case American readers have experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaimng back of 
numbers of this Journal, we hear that 
Photo-Visuals, Inc., 400 1 st Ave., N. 
Suitę 606 Minneapolis still have a com- 
plete set for 1979 ($ 25.00) and even 
1978 ($ 20.00). Single copies cost $ 
2.50 They can also send you an mter- 
esting list of used equipment, and for 
those who want to show their loyalty 
there are T-shirts sporting Oskar Bar¬ 
nack and his UR-Leica! 


29th Worcestershire International Ex- 
hibition of Colour Photography 

To this competition you may send four 
slides for each of the categories a) Na¬ 
turę b) Free Choice. For each set of 
slides the fee to be paid is $ 2.50. The 
contest is officially recogmzed by the 
PSA Application forms may be ob- 
tained from M L D Haynes, 88 Chris- 
tine Ave . Rushwick, Worcester WR2 


5SR, England. The entries should be 
sent, on the other hand, to: Worcester 
International Photo Exhibition, c/o E.K. 
Edwards, “Sheraton”, Hatfield, Norton, 
Worcester, WR5 2PZ, England. 



In Memoriam Vaclav Jiru 

As we gather from a Czech magazine, 
the world-famed photographer and 
journalist Vaclav Jiru died at the end of 
June 1980 shortly before attaining his 
seventieth birthday. He was for many 
years the chairman of the Union of 
Czech photographers as well as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of the magazine "Fotogra¬ 
fie" which appeared in English as well 
Czech and Russian. 


Mission San Jose International Exhi- 
bition of Photojournalism 

"Man and His Environment” is the 
theme of this American. PSA-sanc- 
tioned exhibition. Photographers wish- 
ing to participate should send four co¬ 
lour slides and/or four paper prints (the 
latter may be b/w. colour or a mixture). 
There is an option of "Large Prints” in 
which case the enlargements (up to 
max. 40 x 50 cm) must be madę by the 
photographer himself or “Smali Prints” 
which may be the work a photofimsh- 
ing lab (max format 20x25 cm/8x 10 
inch). In both instances the prints 
should either not be mounted at all or 
only on light-weight card so that they 
may be sent as Prmted Matter For 
slides and “Smali Prints”. International 
postage coupons to the value of $ 2.50 
and for “Large Prints $ 3.25 should ac 
company entries The slides should be 
sent to Mission San Jose Exhibition 
1575 Gilmore Street. Mountain View 
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IMPRINT 


CA 94040, and prints to: ditto, 180 Syl- 
vian Way, Los Altos, CA 94022, USA. 
Closing datę for entries is 11/2/81. 

Information in a hurry 

For those readers who need technical 
or other information about Leitz came- 
ras, darkroom equipment, projectors or 
binoculars and for whom the post is 
just too slow, the Leitz head Office in 
Wetzlar, the subsidiaries in Canada 
and Portugal as well as the agents and 
distributors in Great Britain and certain 
other countries run a telephone infor¬ 
mation service (depending on the 
country, usually from 8 am to 12 am 
and from 1 pm to 4 pm). At the other 
end of the linę is an expert who knows 
the entire rangę of products and has 
had years of experience in handling 
Leitz equipment. After the right national 
codę number, the respective phone 
numbers to dial are: USA: Rockleigh 
201/7671100: Canada: Ontario 

416/49724/60; Portugal: Lisbon 

689112; Great Britain: Luton STD 0582/ 
4138811; W. Germany: 06441/291. 

Leica Gallery 

For the Leica Gallery in Wetzlar, W. 
Germany, the following exhibitions are 
planned for 1981: January — "Experi- 
ences” recorded by Wolfgang Ehrens- 
berger in Mexico; February — "Adven- 
ture in Colorado" by Harry Jamm, 
Wetzlar; March — "Travel” by Werner 
Velte, Durnn; April — Memoriał Exhibi- 
tion for Dr. Paul Wolff (30th anniversary 
of his death); May — 26 dpa photogra- 
phers show their work; June — “Raster 
Fotos” by Wolfgang Neuner, Gieften; 
July - “Photos of South Africa” by 
David Goldblatt; August — “Brazil part 


For sale 

LEICA l/N. 9829, objektive Elmar 
3,5/50 — original packed, in best 
condition, overhauled May/1980 
from Atelier Off. LEITZ. Offers to 
M. GOZZI, I Rue Ch. Peguy, 
F-38100 Grenoble, France. 


I” by Helmut R. Schulze, Leimen; part II 
follows in September; October — 
"Django” - Afro-American religions 
by Leonore Mau, Hamburg; November 
— "Terminal Miami” by Henning Chris- 
toph, Essen; December - “Unknown 
Indonesia” by Kurt G. Huehn. -Iz 

TURA P 150 film improved 

Tura GmbH of Dureń, Germany, (dis- 
tributor John Blishen, London) have 
brought out a new, improved version of 
their P 150 b/w film. It has a nominał 
speed rating of 125 ASA (which can be 
pushed further) and a resolving power 
of 140-150 lines/mm. It will be available 
in cartridges of 20 and 36 exposures 
as well as bulk rolls of 17 and 30 m. 

BM 

Petra Benteler Gallery 

Petra Benteler, who was responsible 
for the exhibition “Deutsche Fotografie 
nach 1945”, has now opened a gallery 
of her own in Houston, Texas. She in- 
tends paying particular attention to 
contemporary European photogra- 
phers. A major exhibition of the gal- 
lery's stock, which includes work by Pi- 
erre Cordier, Floris Neususs and Lise- 
lotte Strelow, is scheduled for March 
1981. BM 

Agfa Colour Chart 

A useful colour test chart in “pocket 
format” (17x23 cm), which can be 
slipped into any camera bag, is avail- 
able from Agfa-Gevaert. On the left half 
of the chart there are six fields of differ- 
ing grey density; on the right side are 
printed the six primary/complementary 
colours red, green, blue, cyan, magen- 
ta and yellow. It can be used for the fol¬ 
lowing purposes: a) As an original for 
making an "ideał” colour negative or 
transparency to facilitate calibrating an 
enlarger, resp., colour head/film com- 
bination; b) To check the nominał co¬ 
lour balance of a new batch of colour 
slide film; to test the effect of colour fil- 
ters on black-and-white films. The pig- 
ments employed are resistant to me- 
chanical wear and especially fast to 
light. In this robust, folding form, the 
colour chart is most suitable for photo- 
graphers “on the road”. BM 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Leica Fotografie is sold in single copies or 
through subscription by booksellers, news- 
agents and photographic dealers; it retails 
at 85p per copy in the U.K. and $2 in the 
U.S.A. It may also be obtained direct from 
the U.K. & U.S.A. distributors: 

E. Leitz (Instruments) Ltd, 48 Park Street. 
Luton, LU1 3HP, England. 

Single copies 85p (packing & postage 15p) 
Annual subscription of 8 issues £8.00 
E. Leitz, Inc, Rockleigh, New 
Jersey 07647. 

Single copies $2,50 — Annual subscription 
of 8 issues $16.00 (postage inclusive) 


EDITORIAL 

Letters containing enquiries, suggestions, 
or for publication are welcome and where 
an answer is required should be accom- 
panied by two International Reply Cou- 
pons obtainable at any Post Office. Heav- 
ier mail such as manuscripts and photo- 
graphs should include an appropriate 
number of coupons if they are to be re- 
turned. Prints should not be larger 
than 18 x 24cm or 8 x lOins; colour trans- 
parencies should not be sent in glazed 
mounts. We accept no responsibility for 
unsolicited materiał and this will only be 
returned if appropriate postage is in- 
cluded. Address: Leica Fotografie, 

D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3/Wurzbach, 
Schlósslesweg 4, W. Germany. 

COPYRIGHT 

Text and illustrations printed on these 
pages are the sole copyright of Umschau 
Verlag and may not be reproduced without 
permission in writing. Typesetting, 
make-up. printing and binding by 
Brónners Druckerei Breidenstein GmbH. 
18-24 Stuttgarter Str , Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Printed m West Germany 
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A present your friends will remember for at 
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We are the first franchised dealer in the United States to 
sell Leitz products exclusively. Our stock is comprehensive: 
new, used, and col lectors 1 pieces are available. 

Contact us for our catalog — We do business worldwide. 


PHOTO -VISUALS, INC. 


400 Ist Ave. N. Suitę 606 Minneapolis, MN.U.S.A. 55401 Tel: (612) 332-2912 



POCKET BOOK 


Pocket 

Poo/ę 


Slim pocketable, high quality, Leica / / 

Reference Book, fuli information / 

for the Leica enthusiast and/or / / 

collector on all the models / / 

manufactured by Leitz from / / 

1925 to 1980*, each page has / / 

illustrations of the camera or / / 

lenses with the numbers / / 

madę (where available) /_ H °'*ootS / 

and the years of manu- --—___ • ' / 

- • . . • - i ' —-- / by Brian 

facture with the quantities each year. ~~—-—/ Tomk.nsARPs 

Giving details to help with identification and 

variations in manufacture and then space on each page for the enthusiast 
to make notes. There is also an up to datę Leitz factory number list showing 
models manufactured up to 1 976 and a quick identification chart to make 
identifying one's Leica easier. 

This publication is a must for the Leica enthusiast as it is so convenient 
and pocketable for him to have with him at all times. 


by Brian 
Tomkins ARPS 


* Inc/ud/ng new items at Photokma 1980 


HOVE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LEICA BOOK SPECIALISTS 
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Sussex, Englan d bn3 2 gj 
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Gold-blocked sofl-bound maroon leatherette cover, 
3V 2 " x 7'/ 2 ", 124 pages, 167 illustrations and dia- 
grams. 

Use the coupon now to order your copy of the Leica 
Pocket Book, £5 plus 5Óp post (UK); USA $16 air- 
mail post paid We will also send you fuli details of 
our entire rangę of Fotobooks and Leica reprints. 


Please send me.copy(ies) of 

LEICA POCKET BOOK 

I enclose a cheque/PO/MO for £. 

NAME (Mr/Mrs/Miss). 

ADDRESS. 


Bronners Druckerei Breidenstein GmbH, Frankfurt am Mam 
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